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Hotes. 
PAPAL HERALDRY FROM INNOCENT III. TO 
LEO XIII. (1198-1882), 


So many people have written of late to me 
ssking for information about the arms of the 
Popes that, finding no list of the coats exists in 
avy English book, I venture to send to “N. & Q.” 
one I made myself in Italy during the winters of 
1879, 1880, and 1881. Most of the papal tombs 
in Rome, Perugia, Naples, Florence, Arezzo, and 
Viterbo, I have visited, and in each case I copied 
any arms I found on them. When none existed, 
I consulted Ciaconius, and corrected his blazon 
by Litta’s Famiglie Celebri Italiane, and Boranni’s 
Numismata Pontificum. 

Innocent III. (Conti).—Gules, an eagle dis- 
played checky argent and sable, crowned or. 

Honorius IIL. (Savelli).—Per fess argent and 
or, a bar in fess vert, between in chief a rose sur- 
mounted by a martlet between two lions rampant 

ry IX. (Conti).—Gules, an eagle di ed 
checky argent and sable, crowned 

Celestine IV. (Castiglione).—Gules, a lion ram- 
pant argent, holding in dexter paw a castle triple- 
towered or 


or. 
— IV. (Fieschi).—Argent, three bends 


Alexander IV. (Conti).—Gules, an eagle dis- 
played checky argent and sable, crowned or. 

Urban IV. (Pantaleoni).—Quarterly azure and 
argent: 1 and 4, a fleur-de-lis of the second ; 
2 and 3, a rose of the first. 

Clement IV. (Fulcodi).—Or, six fleurs-de-lis, 
1, 2, 2, 1, azure. 

B. Gregory X. (Visconti).—Per fess embattled 
gules and azure. 

Innocent V. (Tarentaise).—Azure, three 
Vga charged with three fleurs-de-lis of the 
field. 

Adrian V. (Fieschi).—Argent, three bends azure. 

John XXI. (Julian)—1 and 4, Argent, three 
crescents gules ; 2 and 3, Paly sable and or. 

Nicolas III. (Orsini).—Argent, on a bar en- 
hanced or, between in chief a rose gules, barbed 
vert, seeded or, and in base three bendlets gules, 
a serpent vert, 

Martin IV. (Brione).—Per fess gules and or 
from the sinister side in chief a human arm, v: 
and manipled ermine, hand proper. 

Honorius IV. (Savelii).—Per fess argent and or, 
a bar in fess vert, between in chief a rose sur- 
mounted by a martlet between two lions rampant 


", | gules, and in base three bendlets of the last. 


Nicolas IV. (Ascoli).—Argent, a bend between 
two estoiles azure, on a chief of the last three 
fleurs-de-lis or. 

S. Celestine V. (Morone).—Or, a lion rampant 
azure, debruised by a bend gules. 

Boniface VIII. (Caetani).—Or, two bends wavy 


azure, 

Benedict XI. (Bocassini).—Gules, a pale em- 
battled counter-embattled argent, a chief azure. 

Clement V. (De Got).—Barry argent and gules. 

John XXII (D’Euse).—1 and 4, Or, a lion 
rampant azure, between six hurtes; 2 and 3, 
Barry gules and argent. 

Benedict XII.—...... An inescutcheon...... 

Clement VI. (Roger).—Or, a bend azure be- 
tween six roses gules, barbed vert, seeded or. 

Innocent VI, (Aubert).—Gules, a bar in fess 
enhanced azure, between three escallops in chief 
argent, and in base a lion rampant of the last, 
debruised by a bend azure, 

B. Urban V. (Grimoard).—Gules, a chief dan- 
cette or. 

Gregory XI. (Roger).—Or, a bend azure be- 
tween six roses gules, barbed vert, seeded or. 

Urban VI. (Prignani).—Or, an eagle displayed 


azure. 

Boniface IX. (Tomacelli).—Gules, a bend 
checky argent and azure. 

Innocent VII. (Migliorati).—Or, on a bend co- 
tised azure an estoile fulgent of the field. 

Gregory XII. (Corario).—Per fess argent and 
azure, a lozenge counterchan 

Alexander V. (Filargo).—Azure, a sun in its 

between eight estoiles, a bordure or. 
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John XXIII. (Cossa).—Argent, three bends 
vert, on a chief gules a leg couped at the thigh 
argent, a bordure or. 

Martin V. (Colonna).—Gules, a pillar argent, 
cap and base or, crowned of the last. 

IV. (Condolmieri).— Azure, a bend 


t. 
Nicolas V. (Parentuccelli).— Gules, two keys in 
saltire argent. 
Calistus IIT. (Borgia)—Or, on a mount vert, a 
ball statant gules, on a bordure azure eight triple 


flames or. 

Pius II. (Piccolomini).—Argent, on a cross 
azure five crescents or. 

Paul IT. (Barbo).—Azare, a lion rampant 
argent, debruised by a bend or. 

Sixtus IV. (Della Rovere).—Azure, an oak tree 
of four branches interlaced and eradicated or. 

Innocent VIII. (Cibo).—Gules, a bend checky 

ent and azure, on a chief argent, a cross passant 


Alexander VI. (Borgia).—Or, on a mount vert, 
a bull statant gules, on a bordure szure eight triple 
flames or, impaling barry of six or and sable. 

Pius III. (Piccolomini).—Argent, on a cross 
azure five crescents or. 

Julius II, (Della Rovere).—Azure, an oak tree 
of four branches interlaced and eradicated or. 

Leo X. (Medici).—Or, five torteaux, 2, 2, 1; in 
chief a hurte charged with three fleurs-de-lis or. 

Adrian VI. (Florisse).—1 and 4, Or, three tent 
hooks vert ; 2 and 3, Sable, a lion rampant azure, 
crowned or. 

Clement VII. (Medici).—Or, five torteaux, 
2, 2,1; in chief on a hurte three fleurs-de-lis or. 

Paul II. (Farnese).—Or, six fleurs-de-lis azure. 

Julius III. (Giocchi delli Monti).— Azure, on a 
bend gules fimbriated or, between two wreaths 
of olive of the last, three mountains, each of three 
summits, 2 and 1, of the last. 

Marcellus ITI. (Cervini).—Azure, on a mount 
vert, five ears of wheat or, in base a stag lodged 


nt. 
ul IV. (Caraffa).—Barry gules and argent. 
Pius IV. (Medici).—Or, five torteaux, 2, 2, 1; 
in chief on a hurte three fleurs-de-lis or. 
4 Pius V. (Ghislieri.—Bendy of six or and 


gu 
Gregory XIII. (Boncompagni).—Gules, a demi- 
m or. 

Sixtus V. (Peretti).—Azure, a lion rampant or, 
holding in dexter paw a branch of a pear tree, 
and fru roper; over all, on a bend 
gules, an estoile in chief fulgent, and in base a 


mountain of three summits, 2 and 1, argent. 
Urban VII. (Castagna).—Sable, three bendlets 
sinister or, on a chief gules, fimbriated or, a pome- 
granate slipped or. 
Gregory XIV. (Sfrondati).—1 and 4, Azure, a 
bend Smbattled counter-embattled between two 


estoiles or ; 2 and 3, Argent, » walnut tree eradi- 


cated and fructed proper. 
Innocent 1X. (Facchinetti).—Argent, a walaut 
tree eradicated and fructed proper. . 
Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini).—Azure, a bend 
embattled counter-embattled between six estoiles 


or. 

Leo XI. (Medici).—Or, five torteaux, 2,21; 
in chief on a hurte three fleurs-de-lis or. 

Paul V. (Borghese).—Azure, a demi-dragon or; 
on a chief of the last an eagle displayed and 
crowned sable. 

Gregory XV. (Ludovisi).—Gules, three bendlets 
issuant from chief couped or. 

Urban VIII. (Barberini)—Azure, three bees 
volant or. 

Innocent X. (Pamfili).—Gales, a dove argent, 
holding in its beak an olive branch proper; ona 
chief azure three fleurs-delis or, between two 
pallets gules. 

Alexander VII. (Chigi).—1 and 4, Azure, an 
oak tree of four branches interlaced and eradicated 
or; 2and 3, Gules, a mountain of six summits, 
3, 2, 1, surmounted by an estoile or. 

Clement IX. (Rospigliosi).— Quarterly or and 
azure, four lozenges counterchanged. 

Clement X. (Altieri).—Azare, six estoiles, 3,2,}, 
a bordure argent. 

Innocent XI. (Odescalchi). — Argent, three 
barrulets between six covered cups, 3, 2, 1; in 
chief a lion passant gules, surmounted by a chief 
or, — with an eagle displayed crowned 
sable. 

Alexander VIIT. (Ottoboni).—Per bend azure 
and vert, a bend argent ; on a chief or a double- 
headed eagle displayed crowned or. 

Innocent XII. (Pignatelli).—Or, three drinking 
cups with handles sable. 

Clement XI. (Albani).—Azure, a fess between 
an estoile in chief and a mountain of three summits, 
2 and 1, in base or. 

Innocent XIII. (Conti).—Gules, an eagle dis- 
played checky argent and sable, crowned or. 

Benedict XIII. (Orsini). — Argent, on a bar 
enhanced or a serpent vert ; in chief a rose gules, 
barbed vert, ed or; in base three bendlets 
gules, impaling Azure, a castle argent, in chief the 
arms of the Dominican Order. 

Clement XII. (Corsini).—Argent, three bend- 
lets gules, over all a fess azure. 

— XIV. (Lambertini).—Or, three pallets 

es. 

XITL(Rezzonico).— Quarterly : 1, Azure, 

across passant argent ; 2 and 3, Gules, a 

argent ; 4, Bendy sinister, argent and azure. In 
retence an inescutcheon or, charged with a double- 
eaded eagle displayed and crowned sable. 

Clement XIV. (Ganganelli).— Azure, a fess 
between three estoiles in chief and a mountain of 
three summits in base or. 
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Pius VI. (Braschi).—Gules, a lily sli and 
leaved proper, in dexter chief a boy’s head couped 
and the breath issuant from the mouth in bend, on 
a chief argent three estoiles or. 

Pius VII. (Chiaramonti)—Azure, in base a 
mountain of three summits, 2 and 1, surmounted 
by a patriarchal cross, in fess the word “ Pax,” or, 
impaling Per bend or and azure, on a bend argent 
three Moors’ heads couped sable, on a chief azure 
three estoiles argent. 

leo XII. (Della Genga).—Azure, an eagle dis- 

yed argent. 

Pius VIII. (Castiglione).—Gules, a lion rampant 
argent, holding in dexter pawa castle triple-towered 


. 

Gregory XVI. (Capellari).—Azure, two doves 
argent, drinking out of a chalice or, surmounted 
by an estoile argent, impaling Per fess azure and 
argent, on a fess gules three mullets or, in chief a 
hat sable. 

Pins IX. (Mastai Ferretti)—1 and 4, Azare, a 
lion rampant crowned or, resting hind foot on a 
bezant ; 2 and 3, Argent, two bends gules. ‘ 

Leo XIII. (Pecci)—Azuare, a pine tree or, 
debruised by a fess argent. in dexter chief an 
estoile falgent of the last, and in base two fleurs- 
de-lis of the second. Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall. 


8T. MARGARET'S CHURCH, WESTMINSTER: 
REV. JAMES PALMER, 1659. 

The insertion in “N. & Q.” (6™ S. v. 436, 486) 
of a notice of Vandun’s and Arnwaye’s monuments, 
two of the earliest remaining in the church, has 
mggested that another early one, though eighty 
Years later, will also be found to have many points 
of interest for the general public as well as for the 
parishioners and frequenters of the church. The 
monument is that of the Rev. James Palmer, 
1659, a great benefactor to the parish. It is now 
brought to light in a central position on the north 
side, and is there a very remarkable object. Its 
freshness and high preservation are striking. Its 
architectural design is equally distinguished for its 
richness and its early classic character, and may 
be fairly attributed to the school of Inigo Jones 

architect of a similar type of architecture on 
the other side of Westminster Abbey and within 
its Close), whose death occurred only a few years 
before the erection of the monument. 
_The monument is magnificent in its materials— 
tichly coloured alabaster and black marble—and 
also in its proportions, being 8} feet high and 
44 feet wide, and having a bold projection. It 
comprises three features, a pediment base, a bust 
in an elaborately surrounded recess, and on the 
tides a mural frontispiece, with buttressed pilasters 
and capitals supporting entablatures with circular 
half 


The base begins with a corbel formed by three 
scrolls with two intermediate festoons. At each 
end are moulded trusses, front and profile, on 
which is an entablature ending in a circular 
broken pediment. The facia of the cornice 
with its moulding is ingeniously made to drop 
down on each side several inches, and then to run 
along, horizontally, thus, with the half pediments, 
forming a frame to three sides of the inscription 
tablet. On the top is a stylobate moulding for 
the whole superstructure. 

Above is a moulded pedestal having a dado 
formed by three piles of books, with their backs 
inward, presenting their leaf edges, some volumes 
plain, others with ribbon ties or metal clasps. On 
this pedestal rests scrollage work forming an oval 
recess, containing the life-size bust; above is a 
curtain gathered to expose the bust. Above all 
is an entablature terminating with a circular 
pediment, against which rests the coat of arms 
richly mantled, bearing, Az. a chevron between 
three crescents or. 

On each side, and as it were at the back of the 
recess, is the third feature, forming a complete 
frontispiece, having a pilaster of black marble, 
attached to which is a rich scroll buttress, and 
above is an entablature with a circular broken 
pediment. These embrace the central part as 
described. 

Except the tablet for the inscription and two 
small ones for the dedication, and also the two 
pilasters, all of black marble, the whole is com- 
posed of richly coloured alabaster, moulded, carved, 
and gilt, which, together with the gilding of the 
inscription and heraldry, produces a gorgeous 
effect, well seen in the early part of the day, but 
perhaps still better when the gas is burning. 

The bust bears evidence of being a faithful por- 
trait. It is painted in proper colours, with a 
black gown and a black cap. The whole monu- 
ment is characteristic of the superintendence of a 
loving friend in Sir William Playter, baronet, 
who dedicated it to his memory. 

There can be but little doubt that before the 
south gallery of 1682 was erected this grand 
monument occupied a pier on the south wall, as 
it now does on the north wall. The erection of 
that gallery necessitated its removal high up over 
the stairs, where for two centuries it remained 
safe, remote, and disregarded. The recent aboli- 
tion of both galleries has afforded better places for 
this and many other important monuments. 

The history of this Westminster worthy is very 
interesting. He was educated at Cambridge, 
ordained by Bishop Bancroft, and by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster appointed Vicar of 
St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, in 1616. When the 
great rebellion of 1642 broke out, he was seques- 
tered for his loyalty (Mer. Rus., p. 257). Newcoourt 
continues :— 
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“(He was a pious man and a painful preacher, who 
des many and gfeat benefactions to ministers’ 
widows) hath built and endowed an alms-bhouse in 
Westminster. He was a Bachelor of Divinity in Mag- 
dalen College, Cambridge, and my author tells us that he 
found more charity in one sequestred minister, than in 
many who enjoy other men’s seq ions.”—Fuller, 
Hist. Camb., 121. 


It is said of him by Edward Hatton (Hist. of 
Lond., 1708), that “he was a frugal person, and Being 
Vicar of St. Bride’s he used to lye in the steeple.” 

From the foregoing it | be concluded that 
though sequestefed from the parish of St. 
Bride he was greatly in it, and that he 
was permitted to occupy a chamber in the steeple 
of the church; and moreover that he was 
enabled by some “princely merchants” of the 
parish and city to aoe gifts as well as advice 
to the residents around. 

It can, therefore, hardly be wondered at that 
his loving and generous friend, Sir William 
Playter, should have erected this beautiful monu- 
ment under the influence of affection and venera- 
tion for his friend James Palmer; nor that he 
should have composed the inscription which so 
quaintly says that “in the convenient chapel 
which he built he constantly for divers years before 
his death once a week gave a comfortable sermon.” 

He died in 1659, too soon for his restoration to 
his vicarage. In the next year took place the 
“restoration of the ancient order of things,” lead- 
ing to the supercession of one Richard Pierson 
and the succession of Paul Boston. In five years 
therefrom followed “ the fire of London,” 
which consumed St. Bride’s Church together with 
be steeple, once the abode of the Rev. James 


mer. 
The improvements of Westminster have led to 
the demolition of the almshouses, chapel, and 
school-house, all which had been re-edified about 
fifty years But the first are about to be re- 
established in a fine new building in Rochester Row, 
Westminster, where the benefits will be revived 
and bestowed, as well as tended with, perhaps, 
greater efficiency than heretofore. It seems oppor- 
tune that the Palmer monument should be reno- 
vated and replaced simultaneously with the Palmer 
almshoyses. The inscription is as follows :— 


** Heer vnder is interred y* body of Iames Palmer 
batchelor in divinity, borne in this parish of St, Marg“. 
in Ivly 1585, a most piovs & charitable man, exprest in 
several] places by many remarkeable actions & pticvlarly 
to this parish in bvilding fayer almes bovses for 12 poore 
Sa wt a free school & a comodiovs habitation 
for the school-m' & a convenient chappell for prayers 
and preaching, where he constantly for divers yeares 
before his death, once a week gave a comfortable sermon, 
he indowed y* same with a competent yearly revinew of 
free hold estate comitted to y* trvst & care of 10 con- 
siderable persons of y* place to be renewed as any dye ; 
he cheerfvily ended this life y* 5, of Iany, 1659. 

“ Breoted at y* charge of W". Playter, & 


Later on in Mer. Rus, occurs the following 

5th Dec" 1645. His Majesty sent to the Parliament 
to desire that the Duke of Richmond, Earl of Southamp- 
ton, Mr. Asbburnham, and Mr Palmer might have a 
safe conduct to bring propositions of peace. A second 
letter like it was sent Dec" 18'», but both had one denia} 
on the 25 December.” 
If this name Palmer designates the sequestered 
Vicar of St. Bride’s, it gives application to the ex- 
pression in the inscription of his many remarkable 
actions. An 


WINTERTON, NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The parish of Winterton was enclosed by an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1770, Henson Kirkby, 
of Worksop, Notts, John Grantham, of Stalling. 
borough, and Matthew Maw, of Bigby, Lincoln- 
shire, Gentlemen, being the commissioners for 
carrying out the enclosure. Amongst the claims 
sent in by persons who considered themselves 
entitled to allotments was one from Richard 
Cowper, the parish pindar. From the fact that 
his claim is in rhyme, Richard Cowper, or “ Dick” 
as he prefers to call himself, must have been some- 
what of a wag. I do not know whether his in- 
genious appeal to the commissioners was successful 
or not, "Fetape my friend J. T. F., who is your 
frequent correspondent, may be able to ascertain, 
by referring to the Winterton award, whether 

r Dick’s claim was recognized or not. At any 
nam I thought it worth recording in “ N. & Q.”:— 


Winterton poor Pindar dath justley clame 
That Ancient Roade Old Street by name 
The South Side y* Leeas & Gatted Land 
North Calf close Bank at my Command 
When Mass was over, on Lamas Day 

Each Farmer Left a Cock of Hay, 

Which I got Home Out of Our Inges 

To speak y° truth those was Good thinges 
At Mickelmas for y* Leeas tenting 
Threepence, Each Oxgang, for preventing 
Great Damage which might Insew 

At Christ Mass, Good porke-pies Came Due 
At Easter wee Receive y* same 

This all is truthe I vouch my name 01 1 0 
Five poundes each yeare, my pound would yeild 

For presenores that trespassed feild 06 00 


0113 4 


02 0 6 
01 7 3 
1 0 


£15 13 10 


When those my Dues I do Colect, 
None of my Master Do object 

A Sup of Ale to me they give, 

With pie and ale how well | live 
But aw alass, I Do Supose, 

Yt all y* feildes will be inclos’d 
What will insue, I canot tell, 

It may prove ill or it may be well 
If y* kind Gentmen of Our Comishon, 
Will grant me leve them to petition 
By thear Plastick power be so kind 
Leave me as Good as me thay find 

I am Content no more Ile say, 
Your Petitioner Shall ever pray. 
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1* Ja" 1771 Winterton. 
Worthey Gentlemen,—May you therefore be pleased 
to Grant to Your Poor Petitionr, if in your power y* 
peice of y* Princes Wast called Goose-hil] Lane Leading 
to Roxbey for the suport of a Horse or Cow or pleas to 
Jett mee aney Waste Elce whear for provision for my 
Cattle and Suporte of my Poor famley. 
Worthay Gent I am your Hb” Servt 
Rich* Cowper. 
If y* Roade to Scabcroft I could farme 
It might pleas God Do me no harme 
Little Scabcroft Runes in my minde 
If y* Gen™ shoud be so kind 
To convay the same to poor Dick 
Perhaps shall make a Little Brick. 


To Maw. To M* Henson 
To Grantam. To Johnson 
A Christ-mass Play 
Or Winterton Pindar 
New yeares gift. 
Wu. E. Howtert, F.S.A. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Oxon1a Antiqua Destrructa.—Many of the 
old associations of Oxford have become obscured, 
if not lost, from the modern alterations which are 
required from time to time, and which some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” may like to take notice of. 

Rewley Abbey, the foundation of Edmund, 
Earl of Cornwall, in a.p. 1279, has almost, but 
not quite, been taken away in forming Hythe 
Bridge Street, leading to the railway stations. 
The site of the Greyhound Inn, a window of 
which was shown as the one from which Charles I. 
made his escape on some occasion, is now occu- 
pied by the Magdalen College Schoolroom. The 
Angel Inn, in the High Street, so well known in 
the days of coaching, is lost in the New Schools. 
Tt had a celebrity in earlier times, as Wood 
refers to it under 1650, in the notice that 
“Jacob, a Jew, opened a coffee-house at the 


Angel, in the parish of St. Peter-in-the-East, and 
there it was by some who delighted in novelty 
drank.” In 1835 it became famous for a 


short time in another manner, by becoming the 
residence of Queen Adelaide during her visit to 
Oxford. On this occasion the landlord Mr. 
Griffith’s desire to entertain his queen worthily 
took him to London to purchase from the dealers 
a number of paintings for the walls ; and Mrs. 
Griffith was reported to have cut up her wedding 
dress of white silk for chair-covers. The rooms 
continued to have the names of their respective 
tenants painted over them. It was in the coffee- 
room of this hotel that Bp. Wilberforce received 
his clergy to dinner at his first visitation, when he 
detailed his designs for the future administration 
of the diocese. The Palace of Beaumont, the 
ancient seat of ki where Richard I. was born, 
and where also John feasted and received the 
news of disaffections from Brackley, has now 
only a fragment left in the last garden on the 


north side of Beaumont Street, and this possibly 
is not in its original state. 

It is pleasant to think that Messrs. Baker & 
Prior have avoided a similar casualty, and have 
preserved the bastion of the city wall, in front of 
which the bishops were burnt, in their new ware- 
house, Ep. MarsHALt. 


Fotx-Lore or Cats.—As a small contribution 
to the folk-lore of cats, the following extract from 
the North China Herald, Nov. 1, 1881, will be of 
interest :— 

“The Shén-pao contains a characteristic witch-story, 
curiously illustrative of a certain form of superstition, 
apparently of Buddhist origin, which enters widely into 
the popular folk-lore of the country. It is very generally 
believed that if any person kills an animal, from wanton- 
ness or cruelty, its soul will return and take possession 
of the murderer's body until his guilt is expiated. An 
instance of this is said to have occurred recently at 
Yangchow. There were a man and his wife, who had 
a pet cat, the mother of three kittens. Like most other 
domestic animals, however, the feline family had some- 
what thievish propensities, and were constantly steali 
sundry tit-bits and delicacies that the servant-girl h 
put by for her own private eating. At last she grt 
so exasperated that, after a course of systematically ill- 
using the cats, she killed them, one after another, in 
different ways. But in a short time she was taken 
violently ill, mewing and scratching like a cat, and dis- 
playing all the symptoms of rabies, Her mistress, 
suspecting the true cause of the girl’s attack, thereupon 
apostrophized the dead cat, demanding for what reason 
it had come to haunt her body. The cat, speaking 


through the gitl’s mouth, then recounted the ill-treat-. 


ment it had received from her during its life, and told 
her how its little ones had been killed before its eyes. 
One had been drowned, another worried by a dog, and a 
third burnt. Last of all the cat herself bad been killed, 
and its spirit had now come to inflict its fearful visita. 
tion upon the murderess. All this, be it understood, 
was said by the girl herself, in the character of the cat, 
between her paroxysms. At last, however, justice was 
satisfied, and the girl died in convulsions at the feet of 
her mistress. It is scarcely necessary to add that stories 
of this description are firmly believed in by the Chinese, 
who are, after all, no more superstitious than Europeans 
themselves were at a comparatively recent date. In- 
deed many similar survivals might, without much diffi- 
culty, be found at the present day among the peasantry 
of several countries in the West.” 


As there is a “soul of good” even in evil thi 
we may hope that the cat has benefited by 
belief in transmigration. 
Wittam E. A. Axon. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


“Tire DE FOU NE BLANCHIT JAMAIS.”—“A 
fool’s head never grows grey,”* so says the French 
proverb, and there is much truth in it, for a fool 
seldom troubles himself about anything, 
trouble and worry are what especially @ peo 
heads go grey. Recently, however, we have tad 


* More strictly speaking, perhaps, white, for the 
French have also the verb grisonner:; i 

is rather what is meant, as but very few persons 

grow really white, 
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two brilliant exceptions. Neither Lord Beacons- 
field nor Littré spared himself intellectual worry, 
and they lived to be old (seventy-six and 
eighty), yet their hair did not grow grey,* and 
remained abundant till the last. Lord Beacons- 
field’s was no doubt much less luxuriant than in 
his youth, but he preserved until his death more 
hair than many men have at thirty-five, whilst, to 
judge from his photographs, Littré’s hair could not 
well have lost any of its abundance. Lord Beacons- 
field, indeed, paid great attention to his hair, and 
he has said somewhere (I cannot remember where) 
that those who take proper care of their hair need 
neither lose it nor go grey. Can any one tell me 
where this passage is? There is, I believe, some 
truth in the doctrine, but I feel sure that Lord 
Beaconsfield owed much more in this way to nature 
than to art. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Hair Turvine suppENLy Wuaire.— It is pain- 
ful when one’s convictions are at variance with 
one’s finer feelings ; and with this apelogy, I ven- 
ture to offer a reasonable explanation, as it seems 
to me—at any rate in one instance—of the = 
posed phenomenon of mental anguish suddenly 
changing the colour of the human hair. There is 
a well-known case, resting, I believe, on the autho- 
rity of Sir Walter Scott, of a lady whose hair was 
immediately turned grey in consequence of the 
attack of a bull, which accidentally missed goring 
her, but drove her against a wall between its horns, 
If this change of colour took place on the spot, 
there is no reason to doubt the cause. But in the 
case of Marie Antoinette, whose hair is said to 
have turned grey in a single night, while the 
unfortunate and no longer youthful queen was 
awaiting her fate, the reasonable and commonplace 
explanation would be that, like her courtiers, 
having given in to the fashion of using hair dye, 
it was only when the latter ceased to be procurable 
that the natural grey of the hair appeared, and 
which lovers of the marvellous mistook for a 
phenomenon. J. HL A, 


Loves anp Lovvres.—In an article on “ Quaint 
Old Yarmouth,” in Harper’s Monthly Magazine of 
June, 1882, is a curious example of the perversion 
of an unfamiliar word. Describing the mode of 
preparing bloaters, the writer says :— 

“The choicest of the herrings, technically ‘ bloater 
stuff,’ are selected, and threaded through the gills on 
sticks or ‘spits’ about a yard long, and placed in racks, 
one above the other, to a height of thirty feet or more, 
in a building called the smoke-house, One man stands 
in the racks with his legs astraddle, and puts ‘spit’ after 
‘spit’ in position, about twenty-five herrings being on 
each ‘spit,’ until thousands of the fish are hanging like 


* In Lord Beaconsfield’s case the hair on the face, 
which commonly loses its colour much sooner than the 
hair of the head, did not become grey either, Littré, I 
think, wore no hair upon his face. 


stalactites under the high roof. ‘ We cull these /oves,’ an 
old man told us, as he climbed up the racks; ‘I’m 
among the loves.’ ‘Loves?’ we repeated, incredulously, 
‘Yes, l-o-v-e with a hes,’ he replied, positively, though 
we afterward found out that he was mistaken, and that 
the proper but inexplicable name of the racks is lowvres,” 
Had the writer consulted the dictionary of his 
countryman, Noah Webster, he would have found 
the word lowvre very fully explained ; it is simply 
a form of the French l'ouvert, the opening, and is 
used of slats, or sloping boards, to exclude wet and 
admit air, as in bell-towers, and in tanyards, where 
the large drying sheds are always provided with 
louvres, known by the workmen under that name. 
The boards are called louver or luffer-boarding. 

James Hoorsr. 

3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Tae Name “Liourta.”—The Welsh name for 
England, namely, Lloegr, has been supposed to be 
connected with the ancient Italian Liguria, and 
has given rise to some ethnological speculation, 
The supposition, however, seems groundless, and a 
simpler explanation is not far to seek. The names 
Cymry and Lloegr are antithetical, and mean 
respectively the upland country and lowland 
country, the one containing the word comb, an 
eminence, and the other the root lig, from which 
the verb to lie and the adjective low are derived. 
The Latin form Liguria was, of course, adopted to 
give the name a classical appearance. 

J. Parry. 


Gatosnes.—As the history of the above term 
for overshoes may not be generally known, I send 
it for the benefit of your readers :— 

*« The Romane Ladies doe yet weare their high Patines 
and Pantofles, couered and diapered, the point or toe 
rising in two hornes, and the heele is halfe a Lozenge. 
The Romanes gaue their name to their Shooes as well as 
to their Bonnets Galeri, so saith Varro. ‘ Pileus rotun- 
dus in modum Galez factus a Gallis inuentoribus dicitur 
Galerum,’ for it is Masculine and Neuter. So their hose 
and shooes were called Gallice, at this instant tearmed 
Galoches.”—Favine, Theatre of Honour, 1623, bk. ii. 
chap. xiii. p. 224. 

E. F. B. 


“Taat’s Bastya.”— When clubs were turned 
up at whist the other night a Salopian remarked, 
“That’s Basing”; and on being asked for an ex- 

lanation, told us that “clubs were tramps when 
—_ was taken,” and that he had been accus- 
tomed to hear the fact referred to when clubs 
were the dominant suit. I hope the saying may 
be as new to some readers of “ N. & Q.” as it was 
to me, Sr. 


Watrowp Pepicress : anp WaAl- 
ronp.—It is curious that no notice should be 
taken in any Walrond igree which I have 
seen of Mrs, Anne Walrond, who married 
secondly into the family of Inglefield (Berks). 
This lady was the sister of Katherine, wife of 


te 
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Attica, still in so frequent use, the elder Pliny 
is thus described by his nephew, to account for 
his immense learning :—“ Nihil enim legit, quod 
non excerperet.” The passage occurs in a notice 
of ‘his common practice (Hpist. iii. 5). The 
famous Jesuit Drexelius wrote a treatise upon 
the subject, which, so far as I know, is the first 
book which formally enters into it. The title is :— 
Aurifodina Artium et Scientiarum Omnium; 
Excerpendi Sollertia, Omnibus Litterarum Aman- 
tibus Monstrata, 12mo., Antv., 1641. There are 
three parts: “I. Ex rum Necessitas, seu 
Excerpendum esse. II. Excerptorum Methodus, 
seu Quomodo Excerpendum sit. III. Excerp- 
torum Diversus Usus, seu Multiplex Industria 
Excerpendi.” It is in the form of a dialogue 
between “Eulogius” and “Faustinus.” Near 
the close, at p. 301, Drexelius has these two lines, 
to which he refers as to a “ non ignoto metro,”— 
“* Damna fleo rerum sed plus fleo damna dierum ; 
Rex poterit rebus succurrere, nemo diebus.” 

Can any one point out their source, or an earlier 
use of them ? Ep. Marswatu. 


Srapterorp, co. Witts.—Can any Wiltshire 
genealogist tell me where to find the court rolls 
of the manor of Stapleford? They are not in the 
possession of the present lord of the manor. 

Atrrep Scorr Garry, Rouge Dragon. 

Heralds’ College, London, E.C. 


“Tue Birra or tat Frowers.”—In the present 
exhibition of paintings at Burlington House there 
is a picture by Mr. George M‘Culloch, in Gallery 
IV., called “The Birth of the Flowers” (355). 
What is the legend connected with the subject 
of this picture? Where could I find any informa- 
tion about it? R. F. C. 


Tae Oriot or Tae Expression “ Tworenny- 
HALFPENNY ”=Pauttry.—Most of us are, I sup- 
pose, a with — or similar expressions, 
twopenny-halfpenny fellow, twopenny-halfpenn 
doll, &c. But how did this cnithet, originate? 
Is there not much probability that we have the 
, origin of the expression in what is recorded in the 
following passage ?— 

“ Cown. Marry, that lottery was only for money, and 
every lot was ten shillings, It was held at the west 
door of Saint Paul's church. It began upon the 11th of 
January (1569) and continued day and night till the 

of May following, which was almost four months: 
and the common burden of that song, when poor prizes 
were drawn, was Twopence halfpenny.”—* The Great 
Frost of January, 1608," Arber's Baglish Gurner, i. 93 
(reprint of Mr. Huth's copy). 
This, I believe, is the first lottery recorded in 
England. F. ©. Birxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff, 


Bonaven Taserni# Focturom.—Where 
&re these two places? St, Patrick tells us, in 


his Confessions, that he was born at Bonaven 
Taberniw, where his father had a farm. Both 
Brittany and Boulogne lay claim to the birth 
of Maun, afterwards called St. Patrick. Dr, 
Morgan is of opinion that he was born at 
Boulogne or its neighbourhood, but the resem- 
blance between Bononia and Bonaven Tabernia 
is not self-apparent, and Maun is more Welsh 
than French.* The father’s name was Calpurn, 
and he is called a deacon. In regard to the 
other word. When Maun was only sixteen years 
old he was carried by pirates to Ireland, was 
sent inland to keep sheep. He remained in 
tivity for six years (not months, as Butler says), 
then ran away, and reached Ben (i.¢., Boyne). 
Here he persuaded a pirate to take him on 
board, and after three days’ sail they landed on 
an uninhabited place, where they continued for 
twenty-seven days, and then he succeeded in 
reaching his native land. He remained with his 

rents for two years, when he was again seized 
y pirates, but he does not say in his Confessions 
where he was carried by them. He was told 
by an angel that his captivity would continue 
only sixty days, and at the end of two months 
he joined his parents again, who were overjoyed 
to see him. Soon after this he had his famous 
vision, when, as he says, “ Methought the wood- 
men of Foclutum said to me, ‘Come over and 
teach us the way of salvation.’” 

E. Cosnam Brewer, 


Dr. Stove anv Dr. Barwarp, Bisnors oF 
Lonponperry.—Was not Dr. William Barnard, 
Bishop of Londonderry (1747-68), married to a 
sister of his immediate predecessor (Dr. George 
Stone) in that see? Was that prelate (Dr. Stone) 
at any time the librarian of any of the great 
libraries, and ever called “ The Librarian” ? 

J. Goupine, 

West End, Mallow, Ireland. 


“ Porra.”— 

“ Never, or hardly ever, does woman look lovelier 
than when she bends gracefully over a window garden 
and waters it with tender care, unconscious that she is 
drenching the new hat of the wayfaring man below. In 
some such attitude did Poliphile first behold Polia.”— 
Daily News, July 14. 

T. F. 


Who were these ? 

“Tae anp County or.”—There are 
certain English towns—Kingston-upon-Hull and 
Poole are examples—which are spoken of in legal 
documents as “the town and county of” this or 

NON. 


“How coa.”—If two meet each other 
in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield the common 


* Alban Butler says the town of Kilpatrick, on the 
mouth of the Clyde, in Scotland. 
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salutation is “‘ How goa,” instead of the usual 
“Good evening” or “Good night.” Does this 
phrase obtain in other parts of England ? 


J. R. Dons. 
Huddersfield. 


“Drawsack.”—What is the meaning of the 
word drawback when placed under the date at 
the foot of title-pages, within parentheses ? 

J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


A Bapeer’s Sxry.—In some parts of Switzer- 

land and Wiirtemberg it is the custom of the 

ts to hang a badger’s skin on the collar of 

one of the horses when a pair is used. Can any of 

your readers, learned in folk-lore, tell me the 
reason of this ? K. P. D. E. 


Ex Durrer.—On a tablet in the cloisters of 
Gloucester Cathedral to the memory of Eh Dupree 
and Cecelia his wife it is added that Eh Dupree, 
their son, “ was abused unto death at Hays [sic] 
in y* County of Middlesex, May 24th, 1741, aged 
74, and was there buried.” To what circumstance 
does this inscription refer ? C. A. Wuirs. 

Preston-on-the-Wild- Moors, Salop. 


Martin or Gattoway, N.B. — Will Mr. 
Woopwarp or any other Scottish antiquary 
having access to Workman’s Heraldic MS. kindly 
answer the following? What was the Christian 
name of Martin of ——, in Galloway, whose arms 
(Vert, a chevron between three crescents argent) 
were registered by Lyon King-at-Arms in 1447? 
Also the name of the estate, and of his heir. The 
property held by this family was in the eighteenth 
century possessed by one Hawthorn, described as 
a “wine and brandy merchant.” This may be a 
clue to the name of the “ lairdship.” One of the 
family accompanied Edward Bruce in his expedi- 
tion to Ireland. When did this family change 
their allegiance? for, temp. Queen Elizabeth, they 
were English subjects, and Josiah Martin, accom- 

ing Lord Essex (or Lord Chichester) to Ire- 

, had a considerable grant of land in and near 
Belfast. The same individual received estates in 
the Island of Antigua, which within twenty years 
were still held by his descendants. Why was this 
Josiah Martin so highly favoured? W. M. M. 


Lorusvry Garpey.—C. Hoole (1610-1666), 
the schoolmaster, published a number of Latin 
Wammars, and translated Terence, with the Eng- 

and Latin on opposite The edition of 
1667 was “ translated by C. Hoole, near Lothbury 
Garden.” Whereabouts in Lothbury was this 


situated? It is not named by Cunningham. As 
Hoole died in 1666, the publication was post- 

Wing given up his rectory at in x, 
or did he only lodge in London to see this book 


through the press ? Was he related to John Hoole, 

the translator of Tasso, born in the marsh of Moor- 

fields ? C, A. Warp. 
Mayfair, 


Tse Sreamer (?) Cuvus, 1811.—Miss Florence 
ye in the memoir of her late father, Cap- 
tain Marryat, R.N., states that, previous to t 
month of September, 1811, he proceeded from 
Bermuda to Halifax in the steamer Chub. Is not 
the word “ steamer” a misprint for ba 

WorceEsTERSHIRE.—The following appeared in 
a leading article in the Times, June 10, 1882:— 

“Such a quarantine is not less futile than the cele- 
brated qupoltant which was practised, with complete 
apparent success, during the cholera epidemic of 1832. 

he inhabitants of a village in Worcestershire fenced 
the whole extent of their boundary with hurdles, in 
order to exclude the infection ; and it is credibly reported 
that not a single case occurred in the parish.” 


What was the name of the village? § Vicory. 


Cuttivation oF SaFrron 1n Encianp.—The 
Crocus sativus is said to have been formerly largely 
cultivated in England for the sake of the saffron 
made from the stigmas of the flower. In what 
districts was the cultivation principally carried 
on, and when did it die out? I find in The 
Workes of the Reverend and Faithfull Servant of 
Jesus Christ, M. Richard Greenham, London, 
1605, p. 219, the following allusion to its culture, 
especially with reference to the question of gather- 
ing it on Sunday :— 

“The other question following is of gathering Saffron. 
If men be wise and provident to serve God, the saffron 
grounds, I thinke, may also be so kept, as that there 
will be no such losse as worldly men pretend. But if 
the nature of it be such, as some doe affirme, that on 
that day it perisheth, if it be ungathered on which day 
it commeth foorth, then I do think that by the law of 
necessitie this thing happening, it may be gathered on 
the Sabbath; yet with these conditions, that as many 
gather as can conveniently be gotten, that no public 
exercise of the worship of God be omitted, that their 
minds be holy and spiritally occupied that gather it.” 

D. Barron BriGHTWELL. 
[Saffron Walden in Essex. } 


“ Operpna.”—Is this word still in use, and 
where can I find any instances of it besides the 
following ?—“ About 9 of the clock, they have an 
other service, calld, Obeidna or Complin” (Pagitt, 
Christianographie, 1630, pt. i. ch. ili. p. 131, ed. 
1636). Hare. 


anp Strate, a Poem,” sy Civis, 
Epin., 1840.—Can anybody say who wrote this 
onslaught upon political churches? Out of its 
160 pages one-half is historical, ‘‘ Notes” supplying 
the authorities upon which the author founds his 
charges. A neat cut upon the title, by “ Cummi 
Dundee,” probably indicates the quarter from w 
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it comes, and suggests that for “Civis” we may 
read “ James Myles,” the Chartist bookseller there, 
although itjis not given to him in Norries’s Dundee 
Celebrities, 1873. J. 0. 


“Wo!”"—How widely diffused is this excla- 
mation for stopping a horse? I believe the ex- 
pression is Celtic and is a recognized Welsh im- 
perative ; but as it is used in England, it may be 
also in other countries no longer Celtic. Is it one 
of the many unnoticed remnants of old British 
speech ? W. T. Lrsy, 

Blackheath. 

Avutnors or Booxs Waytep.— 


Woman ; as She Is, and as She should Be, 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, James Cochrane & Co., 11, Waterloo Place, 1835, 
Mars 
Avrtnors or Quotations Waytep.— 


“ A quaint imp sat in an earthen pot.” 
J. 


“ The roaring shiver of the “W 
Stans Deniqve. 
Replies. 
“ TALON.” 


S. v. 268, 394.) 

Pror. Sxeat has shown us, by a quotation from 
Palsgrave, that talon originally meant the hinder 
claw of a bird of prey, 4. ¢., to speak more exactly, 
the hinder toe with its claw,* for I cannot believe 
that talon, at any rate originally—and I judge from 
the derivation from the Fr. talon=heel—did not in- 
clude the toe as well as the claw.t But neither he 
nor Mr. Buck.ey has attempted to show how it was 
that the hind claw only received a special name. 
Nor can I show it either; but I think that I may 
perhaps be able to throw a little light upon the 
matter. The foot of a bird of prey is composed 
(like that of most birds) of a comparatively very 
small central portion and of four toes with their 
claws, three toes in front and one behind, all upon 
the same plane. The middle front toe is the longest, 
but the nail of the hind toe (which itself is short 
and thick) is the longest and strongest, though, in 


* Claw, of course (when used of birds), strictly means 
the curved nail which birds have at the end of each toe, 
but it is also very commonly used not so much of one 
toe with its nail as of the whole foot with its toes and 
nails (see Webster), and I quite agree with Mr. Bucktey 
in supposing that Joh in his definition used both 
talon and claw in this sense, Griffe is similarly used in 
French, both of one claw (nail) and of the foot with all 
ite claws (nails) (Littré). 

+ And ~— in the expression “II a encore les talons 
jeunes,” used by Mr. E. McC——’s Norman nt, the 
word talon means (when the expression is used literally) 
much more than claw—nail of a bird, for the yellowness 
of young birds’ feet is assuredly not confined to the claws, 
if, it is ever at al! seen there. 


the case of the eagle at any rate, that of the inner 
front toe is nearly equal to it.[ The nail of the 
outer front toe is the smallest and weakest. The 
nails of the front toes curve backwards and that of 
the hinder toe curves forwards, and this should be 
borne in mind. When, therefore, a bird of prey 
swoops down upon his quarry, his hind nail or claw 
must necessarily strike the quarry first, because 
this nail alone is directed forwards, and the bird 
cannot fly otherwise than forwards. But when a 
bird of prey is on the ground he strikes backwards, 
because, as the hind muscles of the leg (flexors) 
are always more powerful than the front muscles 
(extensors), he can deliver a much harder blow in 
this direction ; § and when he strikes backwards it 
is with his three front nails or claws that he strikes, 
and not with his hind one. I still well remember 
the amusement afforded me by a young sparrow- 
hawk which I had when I wasa boy. I used 
occasionally to let him out of his cage, and if, as 
frequently happened, a cat came anywhere near 
him, he would immediately throw himself on his 
back and strike out vigorously with his two feet ; 
and this demonstration was perfectly effectual, for 
the cat never ventured within his reach, though 
he was but a small bird. Hestruck out, of course, 
in front, but, as he was upside down, the same 
claws were employed as if, when standing, he had 
struck out Pee eae that is, his front ones. 

It is clear, I hope, from what I have said, that 
the hind claw is the most valuable to the bird 
when in the air, as without it he could not strike 
at all, and would probably die of starvation, 
though, of course, he could not hold his prey 
when struck without the aid of his front claws; 
but that when he is on the ground the front claws 
are more valuable to him as a means of defence, 
and, I may add, for the purpose of tearing up bis 
food. Now our forefathers, who had much more 
abundant opportunities than we have for observ- 
ing the habits of hawks, may very likely have had 
a more or less clear notion of the value of the hind 
claw in the air, yet I cannot help entertaining the 
suspicion that they attached a still higher im- 
portance to its value to the bird when on the 
ground, and fancied that, as the bird struck 
backwards like a cock, he must do it principally 
with his hind claw; and if so the hind claw 
was to them the most important one on all occa- 
sions, and they therefore gave to it and to no 
other a special name, the use of which was after- 
wards extended to the other claws, and perhaps 
also to the whole foot. See note *. : 

It may seem difficult to believe that with good 


1 Before writing this I went and inspected some 
eagles two or three times. 

§ When he is in the air the impetus of his motion 
much more than makes up for the comparative weakness 
of his extensor muscles, which are the ones 
when he strikes forwards with his bind claw. 
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eyes in their heads they could imagine that hawks 
on the ground struck backwards with their hind 
claw, but how else can we explain the fact that 
the second French equivalent given by Palsgrave 
for his word talant (=talon) is argot (now ergot),* 
which is—our spur, and has from the earliest times 
(see Littré) been used of the sharp weapon of 
offence and defence situated on the hinder part 
of the leg of cocks and some other birds, on a 
higher plane than their claws, and with which 
they always strike backwards? And even Pror. 
Sxeat himself seems to have had some notion 
that birds of prey strike backwards with their 
hind claw, for he says, “Thus the talon was 
particularly used of the bird’s spur or heel.” 
F. 


CHANCE, 
Sydenham Hill. 


I thank the gentlemen who have answered my 
query, and I have no doubt that they are perfectly 
right in considering that the word talon was applied 
at first only to the hinder claw, the true talon or 
heel, as appears by the quotation from Palsgrave, 
and that it came afterwards to include the other 
claws. Since I asked the question I have been 
informed by a friend, who seems well acquainted 
with the habits of the Falconide, that in swooping 
down on their prey they always strike with the 
hind claw, sometimes ripping up the skin the whole 
length of the back, and that the fore claws are only 
used to secure their quarry. No doubt those Nor- 
mans who pursued the sport of hawking were fully 
aware of this, and the offensive weapon being 
situated on the part of the bird’s foot correspond- 
ing to the heel, it received the name of talon, 
afterwards extended to the other claws, which do 
not differ much in appearance ; but I would ask, 
Do any of the early French writers apply talon to 
the claws generally? The saying “Il a encore les 
talons jaunes ” would seem to imply that the word 
was so used. It is a curious instance of how a 
word may survive in a proverb when it has dis- 
appeared in a particular sense from the spoken 
dialect. E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 


Parocuiat Recisters (6 v. 141, 211, 233, 
248, 273, 291, 310, 329, 409, 435, 449, 492 ; vi. 
69).—In reference to my interpretation of the 
Registration Act, I do not at all object to the 
term “common error” being applied to it by Mr. 
Harpy. It is, no doubt, his way, though an 
unusual one in legal arguments, of stating that 
he does not agree with me. The question is not, 


* Another example, it may be thought, of the change 
of ¢ into a before r, of which we have heard eo much 
lately in “ N. & Q.” (see 6th 8. iii. 4, 353, 393, 457; v. 150, 
194) ; but Littré tells us that argot is the form which has 
prevailed from the earliest times, and, as the origin is 


unknown, it is impossible to know whether the vowel was | into the vellum or paper. 


ly a ore; I suspect, however, that it was ¢. 


however, one for discussion, for it has been decided 
for us by Barons Park, Platt, and Martin in the 
case of Steele v. Williams. in the report in the 
Jurist, vol. xvii. p. 464, your readers who have 
access to law reports will find that Mr. Steele’s 
clerk searched and took extracts from the old 
parochial registers of baptisms and burials between 
the years 1827 and 1830, ¢.¢, the books kept be- 
fore the passing of the Registration Act. A ques- 
tion arose as to whether the fee charged for ex- 
tracts was a customary one; but the Court held 
that the case turned on the Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. 
ce. 86; and Baron Platt said, “ With regard to mak- 
ing extracts no fee is mentioned, and the incumbent 
has no right to tax any one for so doing.” In this 
the other two judges concurred. Burn, in his 
work on parish registers, says: “It was for some 
time considered that this enactment applied only 
to births and deaths, and not to the baptisms and 
burials, &c. All doubts have now been removed by 
the case of Steele v. Williams, where, at the open- 
ing of the argument, the Court of Exchequer de- 
cided that the fees in question are regulated by 
the Act of 1836.” I entirely endorse his view, 
and if at any future time any rector, vicar, or 
curate who has the o—_- of any register book 
should charge me more than the statutory fee, or 
should refuse to allow me to make extracts on 
payment only of the search fees, I shall forthwith 
take him into court, on the strength of Steele v. 
Williams. 

I hope the question of the safe keeping and 
accessibility of parish registers will not be allowed 
to sleep, and that those who are in favour of 
the Bill brought in by Messrs, Borlase and Bryce 
will not rest till they get it passed. Under their 

resent custodians, as Burn tells us, they have 
n destroyed by fire, their leaves have been cut 
out, they have been sold as waste paper, made into 
book covers, used for singeing a goose, stolen by 
the clerk, sold by auction, forged entries have been 
made. Nothing of this kind could happen to them 
in Fetter Lane. They would be where all national 
records ought to be, and they would be most con- 
veniently accessible to the greatest number of 
those persons who wanted to use them. If the 
village community should wish to have a copy to 

keep, they might be allowed to make one. 

Joun H. Cuapmay, F.S.A. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 


I use hydrosulphuret of ammonia to restore 
faded writing. I have restored so as to be able to 
read distinctly entries on a page of a register which 
was to all appearance blank, even when examined 
through a magnifying glass. The hydrosulphuret 
should be used carefully, painting over each letter 
| of the word, taking care not to allow it to soak 
The objection to it is its 
horrible smell, which can, to a certain extent, be 
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made bearable by sitting with doors and windows 
open, and smoking, and keeping the bottle close 
stopped. It may be used pure or diluted, accord- 
ing to the necessity of the case. R. P. H. 


Foreton Prace-Names (6" v. 305, 472; 
vi. 58).—C. W. S. is mistaken if he supposes that 
the « is mute in Aix-les-Bains, although Parisians 
often make it mute from ignorance, or confusion 
with Aix-la-Chapelle. D. 


Is not “ Rheims,” which C. W. S. reckons only 
among the names mispronounced by us, a fourth 
instance of a French one that we think it necessary 
to mis-spell? I never saw an A in any foreign or 
medizeval spelling, either of the city or of Rémy 
or Remigius, the patron. The A seems as purely 
an English blunder as the s that we added to 
Lyon or Marseille, under the notion that, because 
most of the French cities bore a tribal name in 
the plural, these had done so, Such names as 
Paris and Calais we can hardly be said to mis- 
apg when we merely retain the full sound 

r a century or two after the French have chosen 
to curtail it. E. L. G. 

“ Aiz, subst. fem. (éce): son nom est formé du 
Latin aque, eaux, Aizx-la-Chapelle, subst. fem. 
(écelachaptle), du Latin aqua, eaux et capella, 
chapelle” (Napoléon Landais, Grand. Dict., thir- 
teenth edit., Paris, 1857). See also Dr. Carl 
Sachs’s Encyklopddisches Franzdsisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch nebst genauer und durchgiingiger 
Angabe der franzisischen Aussprache nach dem 
phonetischen System der Methode Toussaint-Lan- 
genscheidt. A. T. 


Crocopite’s Tears (6 §. v. 447).—An early 
reference for the reason of the tears of the crocodile 
becoming a proverb is to Polydore Vergil (Ada- 

TAb., ccxxv. p. 101, Basil., 1541). After 
noticing the account of the crocodile in the eighth 
book of Pliny, he says: “Conspecto homine 
lachrymat, mox devorat. Unde 
est proverbium, ‘Lacryme crocodili,’ de iis qui 


le misericordise et pietatis homines fallunt.” | Crocod 


is contemporary Erasmus has it among his 
Proverbs, both in the Greek form, xpoxod«iAov 
Sdxpva, and the Latin, and states the same, and 
also another reason for it, as an alternative. 
Erasmus seems to accept the latter reason in his 
Colloquies, for in that on friendship he represents 
one of the interlocutors as saying :-— 

“Jam nullum est animal inimicius bomini quam 
crocodilus, qui sepenumero totos homines devorat, et 
arte malitiam adjuvat, hausta aqua lubricans semitas, 
quibus descendunt ad Nilum aquam hausturi, quo 
collapsos devoret.”"—Coll., p. 480, Roter. 1693. 

This statement is from the account in Avlian (Hist. 
An., xii. 15), who s s of the craftiness of the 
crocodile in filling his mouth with water and eject- 
ing it in order to make the path slippery for men 


and animals that they may become an easier prey. 
Erasmus elsewhere subjoins, what Elian omits, 
that when he has caught his prey the crocodile 
macerates the skull with his tears that he may 
soften it, which he then eats last (Adagia, typ. 
Wechel., fol. 1629, p. 659). Shakespere has the 
first reason in 2 Hen. VJ. IIT. i. 225:— 
“ And Gloucester’s show 

Beguiles him, as the mournful crocodile 

With sorrow snares relenting passengers.” 
De Lincy also (Prov. Frang., t. i. p. 175, Paris, 
1859) explains them in the same way: “‘ Verser 
les larmes de crocodile.’ Verser les larmes trom- 
peuses. On prétend que le crocodile feint de 
pleurer pour attirer vers lui les ~er 

D. MARSHALL, 


Ido not know whether the origin of this ex- 
pression has ever been discussed in the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” but your correspondent’s query re- 
minds me that I have never found the phrase 
earlier than the sixteenth century, and then it was 
in Latin. I shall be very glad if any of your cor- 
respondents can trace the expression to its source, 
or give early illustrative quotations for the use of 
it. Webster thus remarks upon the term: 
“Derived from the fiction of old travelers, that 
crocodiles shed tears over their prey.” Who are 
the “old travelers”? Shakespeare alludes to the 
crocodile’s reputed habit in 2 King Henry VI. 
III. i. 225-7, and again, in Othello, IV. i. 
256-8 :-— 

“Tf that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile. 

Out of my sight!” 
The following passage is from an account of Sir 
John Hawkins’s Second Voyage to the West Indies, 
by a Gentleman in the Voyage (? 1565, Hakluyt, 
Voyages, 1589), Arber, Eng. Garner, v. p. 116 
(1882) :— 

“ His (—the crocodile’s) nature is ever, when he would 

have his prey, to cry and sob like a Christian body; to 
provoke them to come to him: and then he snatcheth 
at them! And, there upon, came this proverb, that is 
applied unto women, when they weep, Lachryme 
ili; the meaning whereof is, that as the crocodile 
when he crieth, goeth them about most to deceive ; 80 
doth a woman, most commonly, when she weepeth.” 
In the Adagia (Typis Wechelianis, 1629) I find, 
“ KpoxodeiAov Saxpva, id est, Crocodili lachry- 
mz,” but no authority is given for the use of the 
expression. It is therein remarked :— 

“Sunt ie scribunt, Crocodilum conspecto procul 
homine, lachrymas emittere, atque eundem mox 
deuorare....... Alii narrant hanc esse crocodili naturam, 
vt cum fame stimulatur, et insidias machinatur, os 
hausta impleat aqua, quam effundit in semita, qua nouit 
aut alia quepiam animantia, aut homines aquatum 
venturos: quo lapsos ob lubricum descensum, neque 
valentes aufugere, corripiat, correptosque deuoret. 
Deinde reliquo deuorato corpore, caput lachrymis effusis 
macerat, itaque deuorat hoc quoque.”” 


This latter device of the crocodile is recorded by 
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Biian,{xii. 15, but he makes no mention of the 
tears. F. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

It may be worth noting that Sir J. Mandeville 
mentions the tears, but not in such a way as to 
show any purpose in shedding them. After telling 
as that “Fro Aithiop men gon to Ynde,” and 
from India to “ another Yle, that is clept Silla,” he 
says:— 

“Tn that Lond is full mochelle waste, for it is full of 
wylde Bestes, of Serpents, and of Cokadrilles, Theise 
Cokadrilles ben a manner of long Serpente, Zalowe and 
rayed aboven, and han 4 Feet and schorte Thyes, and 
grete Nayles as Clees or Talouns: and there ben sume 
that han 5 Fadme in length; and sume of six and a 
halfendal. And in the nyght thei dwellen in the Watir, 
and on the day, upon the Lond. Theise Serpentes slen 
men, and thei eten hem wepynge; and when thei eten 
thei moven the over Jowe, and noughte the nether Jowe ; 
and thei have no Tonge.” 

I do not remember any earlier literary allusion. 
GiLBert VENABLES. 


“Duromacus” (6" § v. 447).— This name 
signifies not “water field,” but “ town on the 
water.” The Gaelic word magh, from which magus, 
has been Latinized, signifies “ a field, plain, a level 
country ; also a field of battle.” But in later times 
magus came to mean “a town in a field or plain,” 
and finally “a town.” The word magus is found 
in several ancient names, as Sito- Simo- Sino- 
magus (Thetford) ; Noviomagus, the ancient name 
either of Guildford or Woodcote ; Neumagen am 
Mosel ; Nijmegen ; Lisieux ; Spires ; Medoc (?) ; 
and Sostomagus, now Castelnaudary, France, dep. 
Aude. R. §. 


“Gressome” (6% S. v. 447).— Your corre- 
spondent will find instances of the custom about 
which he inquires in Lancashire Folk-lore, by 
Messrs. Harland and Wilkinson, pp. 282-3. 
Speaking of Nevil Hall they say :— 

“The admittance fine is two years’ rent, over and above 
the aceustomed yearly rent. The heriot, on the change 
of lord, is half a year’s rent. The running gressom, or 
town-term, is half a year’s rent every seventh year.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Caxnon or Canon (or A Bett)? S. v. 
448).—Knight’s American Mechanical Dictiona 
contains the following definition of canon: “ The 
part of a bell by which it is suspended, otherwise 
called the ear.” Canon-bit : “ The barrel of a bit; 
the portion in the mouth of a horse.” In Dr. 
Tolhausen’s Technological Dictionary of the 
English, German, and French Languages, second 
edit. 1878, the term cannon, handle, ear (bell), 
may be found, and also the term cannon-bit under 


four different headings. A. T. 
G, 8. Patent Office. 
Knight's Practical Dictionary of Mechanics, 


also in Messrs. Cassell’s Encyclopedic Diet., | turbances 


this word is entered under the spelling canon, 
with the definition, “that part of a bell by which 
it is suspended ; also called the ear.” Xrr. 


“Sancre Azut” (6% §. v. 449).—The original 
meaning of Arab. asil is “root, rooted, radical, 
lineage.” The word for “noble blood” is sharif 
(see Catafago). The Sp. word aziil, blue, also 
lapis lazuli, is from Persian lajward, perhaps 
through Low Lat. azurum, lazurum, w 
lazuli (lapis). R. 8. Caarnock. 


“Umpracgous” (6% v. 449).—Warburton 
made use of this word in the sense that JaAYDEE 
refers to in the preface to the edition of The 
Divine Legation of Moses, 1758. The passage 
runs as follows :— 

“So that, under this disposition, nothing could be 
more effectua] to quicken his jealousy and resentment, 
than the charge of clandestine assemblies; of which, 
doubtless, the Romans were very jealous, as contrary to 
their fundamental laws, thongh not so extravagantly 
umbragious as our Critic’s hypothesis obliges him to 
suppose.”"—Warburton’s Works (1811), vol. iv, p. 48. 

G. F. R. B. 


A Biuwperine Eritrara (6" v. 465).—Is it 
not possible that Mr. Lynn may have read the 
last word of the Latin wrong? No doubt it 
should have been sequentur; and perhaps the 
word was so cut, but in the course of three cen- 
turies the letter n may have become ~T. or 
otherwise obscured, E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Catcnworps In Parintine (6 v. 466).— 
These were not in use by the celebrated French 
per Johan Petit so late as February, 1520. 

have a book, Cathena Auria super Psalmos, 
most beautifully executed in red and black by 
him ; the colophon states: “...... impendio ac ere 
honestissimi bibliopole, Johannis Parvi, Anno 
ab orbe redempto, m.p.xx. quarto Idus Martii,” 
which has signatures, but neither numerals nor 
catchwords, The Rev. W. P. Greswell observes, 
almost in Mr. Puiart’s words (vide Annals of 
Parisian Typography, 8vo. 1818, p. 6):— 

“The printers of Paris did not adopt them [catch- 
words] till a period so late as 1520: though they are 
found in the Tacitus, printed at Venice by Spira, circa 


TY | 1468, and in a work entitled Lilium Medicine, fol. Fer- 


rare, 1486.” 
Atrrep WALLIS. 


Ava ve Batitot (6 S. v. 467).—According to 
a pedigree of the De Baliol family in my posses- 
sion, Ada de Baliol, who married John fitz Robert, 
was daughter of Hugh de Baliol, lord of Barnard 
Castle, and sister of John de Baliol, Regent of 
Scotland. Watrer J. Weston. 


Srarore or Frexcumen (6" S. v. 468).—The 
question of the effects of the excitements and dis- 
to whicti France has been exposed for 
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the last hundred years upon the physiological 
condition of the children born during that period 
is an interesting one, if not too technical for the 
pages of “N. & Q.” M. Michelet maintains that 
the early enthusiasm of the Revolution produced 
a race of mental and physical prodigies. But 
another writer—whose name has escaped me— 
states that the same troublous time caused the 
birth of a large number of lunatic and idiotic 
children. And it is well known that the Revolu- 
tion of 1848 is chargeable with being the cause of 
an unusual per-centaye of premature 


To “ Waive” (6 v. 468).— Wring isa plain 
English word. The words, “ Let the galled jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung,” in the Play 
Scene, precisely caps and explains the poor Kent- 
ish woman’s erroneous theory regarding the cause 
of bed-sores. Whenever I come across a con- 
troversy about a crabbed English word, such as 
feud, kex, lap, or cymar, I take down my Walker 
and rarely fail to find it there. A Kentish man, 
educated at Merchant Taylors’, who was a very 


active pedestrian, used to complain that new boots |. 


wrung his feet. He thus preferred the Eliza- 
bethan word to gall, or blister, or fret ; and he 
and Walker were agreed in thinking that among 
the meanings of the word to wring are to “ squeeze, 
to press, to pinch.” CALcurTrEnsis. 


I have frequently heard this word applied to 
clothes, “‘ My clothes wring me,” to denote that 
they occasion suffering from pressure, or from 
being twisted, or too tight. It is applicable to 
other cases of suffering. I quote a few instances 
from Shakespeare of the use of the word to express 
suffering :—‘‘ He wrings at some distress.” “ It is 
a hint that wrings mine eyes to’t.” “Let me 
wring your heart,” &c, “The poor jade is wrung 
in the withers out of all cess.” 


Mary P. 
Stapleford, near Cambridge. 


The use of this verb with the meaning of “to 
writhe with anguish” is to be found in Shake- 
“No, no; ‘tis all men’s office to epeak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow.” 
Much Ado A bout Nothing, V. i. Leovato log. 
G, Fisner. 
Frertwoop: (6% 8. 448).—There 


are discrepancies between the various published 
accounts of the Shelleys of Michelgrove, which may, 


or may not, be known to Mas. Russet, and which 
render a reply to her query a matter of some diffi- 
culty. In Berry’s Sussex Genealogies, s. v. “Shelley,” 
no intermarriage with Fleetwood appears at all. 
In Betham’s Baronetage, on the other hand, there is 
to be found a statement substantially identical with 
that in the current edition of Burke’s Peerage and 


Baronetage, to the effect that Richard, second son 
of Sir John, third baronet of Michelgrove, married 
“ Mrs. [%. ¢., as we should now say, Miss} Fleet- 
wood, by whom he had issue.” Betham assigns 
as such issue two daughters, whose Christian names 
he does not give, one married to Sir Charles Went- 
worth, the other to James Best. There is a further 
antinomy between Betham and Berry as to the 
date of the marriage of Sir John Shelley to Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Gage of Firle, stated to have 
been the mother of Richard. Berry calls 
Gage the first wife of Sir John, Betham the 
Again, in Berry’s pedigree Richard Shelley is called 
the third son of Sir John, while Betham, who is 
followed by Burke on this point and on the marriage 
with Mary Gage, makes Richard the second son of 
that marriage. I have gone through the account 
of the Fleetwood family in the volume of the 
Chetham Society on Penwo Priory without 
finding any clue to the identity either of the 
Governor of Fort St. George or of “ Mrs. Fleet- 
wood,” O. H. E. Carmicnagt, 
New University Club, 8. W. 


“ Winsiepon ” (6" S. vi. 47).—The quotation 
from the A.-S. Chronicle containing the words et 
Wibbandine serves to explain the name at once, 
if it be rightly interpreted. The supposition that 
the last syllable “is the A.-S. dine” is incorrect. 
There is no such word in A.-S. in the nominative 
case, which takes the form din; but in the dative 
it becomes diin-e, with final -e, being governed by 
the preposition et. The other supposition, that if 
the former part of the word were a proper name 
“it would have the letter s,” is also incorrect. A 
large number of proper names, including all maseu- 
lines in -a, make the genitive in -an. The true 
interpretation is as follows: Wibbandtine is the 
dative of Wibbandiin, meaning “ Wibba’s down.” 
Next, din is not a true A.-S, word, but borrowed 
from Celtic, as explained in my Dictionary, the 
equivalent English word being ttn, mod. E. town. 
A down meant both a bill and a hill-fort. Thirdly, 
Wibba, like all masculines in -a, is of the form 
which may be called agential, as it denotes an 
agent. The word literally means “one who 
wriggles about,” or (to use a word from an allied 
root) wabbles about, and the secondary sense is 
“beetle” or “grub,” not a very consplimentary 
name; but this is far from being unusual. I discuss 
this very form in my Dictionary, s. v. “ Weevil,” 
which is, in fact, merely the diminutive of wibba. 
The very form wibba occurs in one of our old 
glossaries, which gives, “ Scarabeus, scaern-wibba, 
4.¢, sharn-grub or dung-beetle. 

Watrer W. Sxeat. 

A Game or Twenty Questions (6 S. v. 468). 
—lI played at this game many years ago, and it 
used to be called the “Canning game,” having 
been, it was said, invented by the great statesman. 
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Allow me to quote the following amusing passage 
concerning it from Robert Bell's Life of Canning : 

“There was a great deal of sprightly small talk, and 
after sitting a long time at table, Canning proposed that 
they should play at ‘ Twenty Questions.’ They had never 
heard of this game, which consisted in putting twenty 

westions to find out the object of your thoughts, some- 
thing to be selected within certain prescribed limits. It 
was arranged that Mr. Canning, assisted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was to ask the questions, and 
Mr. Rush, assisted by Lord Grenville, was to give the 
answers, the representatives of, probably, nearly all the 
monarchs of Europe, and the principal ministers of 
England, watching the result in absolute suspense. The 
secret was hunted through a variety of dexterous shifts 
and evasions, until Canning had at last exhausted his 
twenty questions. ‘ He sat silent for a minute or two,’ 
ays Mr. Rush ; ‘then rolling his rich eye about, and 
with bis countenance a little anxious, and in an accent 
by no means over-confident, he exclaimed, “I think it 
must be the wand of the lord high steward!’’’ And it 
was even so. A burst of approbation followed his success, 
and the diplomatic people pleasantly observed that they 
must not let him ask them too many questions at the 
Foreign Office, lest he might find out every secret they 
had! "—Pp. 255-6. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I remember when I was a child, between twenty 
and thirty years ago, my eldest brother, who was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge, introduced this game 
at home. They played it with twenty-one ques- 
tions. One of the party thought of some incident, 
either historical or Scriptural, and such questions 
as the following were generally asked first: If 
historical, before or after the Conquest? If after, 
divide the different periods. Is it animal, vege- 
table, or mineral? and so on. Three guesses were 
allowed, but each guess counted as three questions. 
It was a most popular game with my brother and 
his Cambridge friends, as it also was with my other 
brothers and sisters. E. B. 

Bournemouth. 


I was present, six months since, when some 
friends were engaged in a game that resembled 
this in its leading particulars. The process was as 
follows:—One of the party, who had been selected 
as the questioner, left the room while the name 
of a food or other article was chosen ; on re-enter- 
ing he was entitled to ask of each person in rota- 
tion, “ How do you like it ?” with a view to obtain 
aclue to the nature of the thing decided upon. Three 
guesses were allowed, but he was not bound to 
exbaust these until he had gone the round for the 
second and third time with the questions, “ When 
do you like it?” and “ Where do you like it?” 

Jous G. E. Astix. 

This may be found in Yorkshire about Christ- 
mastide. J.T. 

15, Dean’s Yard, 8.W. 


“Guerx” (6% §. v. 474).—In Cotton's Com- 
plete Gamester, and Seymour's Complete Gamester, 


1734, will be found a description of this game. 
Singer reprints it in his History of Playing Cards. 
It is not mentioned by Menestrier. 

Geo. CiuLow. 


“ Jannock” (6 §. vi. 28).—This word is com- 
mon in Lincolnshire, and is correctly explained in 
Mr. Peacock’s Glossary as “ satisfactory, pleasant, 
jolly, in good trim.” R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“ Att pur” (6™ v. 467).—Compare:— 
“ Away went Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame soon spread around ; 
* He carries weight !’ ‘ He rides a race!’ 
‘’Tis for a thousand pounds !’” 


“T feel like one 
Who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garland’s dead, 


And all byt he departed.” 
So Tom Moore wrote, and, I think, ay. 
C. W. Pernxy. 
Wellington College. 


In Mr. Swinburne’s new poem, Tristram of 
Lyonesse, p. 122, these lines occur :— 
“ What wall so massive, or what tower so high, 
Shall be thy surety that thou shouldst not die, 
If that which comes against thee be but I?” 
J. R. THorne. 


Dong, 1631 vi. 47).—The book- 
ling mentioned by Mr. Witson is not the only 
work produced by John Done. The Auncient His- 
tory of the Septuagint, which appeared in 1633, is 
frequently to be met with, and seems to have had 
a somewhat wide circulation. It is one of the 
“curiosities of literature” that this latter volume 
should have been attributed to the Dean of St. 
Paul’s by every editor of Walton’s Lives till the 
mistake was pointed out by me in 1855, Itisa 
trumpery production, and could never be set down 
to the great dean by any one at all familiar with 
his writings. I tried to find out something about 
the man Done twenty-five years ago, but I cannot 
lay my hand on my notes; my impression is that 
he was a needy schoolmaster, who was employed 
by the booksellers, Avcustus Jessopp. 


Prixcess AMELIA’s ALLEGED Marriace (6" 
vi. 47).—A reference to Princess Amelia’s secret 
marriage to Captain, afterwards General, Fitzroy, 
may be found in Fitzgerald’s Life of George IV. 

SEBASTIAN. 


Joun Forses=Saran Rosertson S. vi. 
46).—Mr. Carmicnakt is probably correct in his 
conjecture that John Forbes, named in the tomb- 
stone inscription at Kilmodan or Glendaruel, was 
descended from Captain James Forbes, the youngest 
son and ninth child of John Forbes of Craigievar, 
and Margaret Udward, daughter of the Lord Pro- 
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vost of Edinburgh. In The Genealogie of the Name 
of Forbes, “composed by Mr. Mathew Lumsden 
of Tillikerne, anno 1580, and carried on from 
thence to 1667 by William Forbes of Leslie, and 
continued by a friend of that Noble Family and 
name to the year 1706,” published at Inverness in 
1819, it is stated at p. 22 that “Captain James 
married —— Burnet, sister to Burnet of Cowcardie, 
whose bairns bear witness themselves.” But in 
Mathew Lumsden’s original MS., preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh (see Genealogical 
MS. Collection, vol. ii. in case 35-4-8), there occurs 
at p. 93 the following passage, part of which has been 
omitted in the Inverness publication, viz.: “ Capt. 
James married —— Burnet, sister to Burnet of 
Cowcardie, who bare to him a son writer at Edin- 
burgh, Jane, married to the Minister of Fintray, 
and Elizabeth, married at Edinburgh.” May not 
the “ writer at Edinburgh” have been the John 
Forbes, born in 1668 and buried at Kilmodan? 
Mr. Carmicuaet’s statement that Sarah Robert- 
son’s son, James Forbes, married into the family 
of the Campbells of Craignish, is confirmed by Dr. 
Hew Scott in his Fusti Ecclesia Scoticane, At 
p. 24 (art. “ Presbytery of Dunoon,” parish of Kil- 
modan or Glendaruel) Dr. Scott says: “ James 
Forbes married Beatrix Qampbell, daughter of 
George Campbell of Craignish. She died 15 Nov. 
1772, and had a family, of whom Dugald in Stir- 
ling.” I may add that it appears from the separate 
register of the Presbytery of Dunoon that the 
marriage took place on April 29, 1735. 


D. F. C. 
Conservative Club. 


Toapstoor (6 §. iv. 249, 451).—It may well 
be that this name had its origin in the supposed 
connexion of toads and paddocks with witcheraft, 
just as that other fungus, which when squeezed 

ives out clouds of inodorous dust, is called by us 

Scotland “ the de’il’s snuff-box.” At the same 
time I have frequently seen the paddock, but not 
the toad, sitting on the stool, and this may explain 
the reason why country people in Scotland always 
speak of the “ paddock,” or “ puddock, stool” and 
not of the “toadstool.” Our remote ancestors 
were accurate observers, and seldom gave names 
for nothing. We have also the “ paddock’s-pi . 
im our mosses and marshes, and the “ paddock’s- 
spittle,” from which in due time that “de’il’s” 

nt, the “cleg,” or gad-fly, emerges to do his 
thirsty deeds. Taomas Barne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Lipeanizs 1x Cuvurcues (6% iv. 205, 266, 
304, 327, 387; vi. 15).—There is a library of books 
in a room over the vestry in the parish church of 
Reigate, Surrey. I saw it last summer ; it was in 

ir preservation, and contained a good many old 
and valuable works; unfortunately all were on open 
shelves. It would be well if attention were paid 


to the many libraries in churches in various 

of the kingdom; accurate catalogues should be 
made, and the books placed in closed and locked- 
up bookcases, otherwise many valuable works are 
sure to be abstracted. Some years ago I saw a 
library in a room in the parish church of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. The verger told me that a valu- 
able old Bible had been stolen from it some time 
before. Such will be the case if not put under 
lock and key. H. E. Witxrnsoy, 

Anerley, 8.E. 


Mr. James Croston,speaking of Castleton Church 
in On Foot Through the Peak, has the following:— 

“In the vestry there is an excellent library, the 
of a former vicar, the Rev. Frederic Sy to wih 
considerable additions have been made by his daughter, 
Miss Farran, and Captain Hamilton. It contains up- 
wards of 1,000 volumes, chiefly in divinity, history, and 
biography, many of them being rare and valuable works, 
They are lent to the parishioners at the discretion of the 
vicar for the time being, a wise provision, which tends to 
ensure their preservation.” 
Mr. Croston mentions the “ Bishops’” and 
“ Breeches ” Bibles. HiRonDgLLE, 


“Oramy” (6 S. iii. 430 ; v. 435).—The true 
spelling of the word is atomy, but it must not be 
confounded with another like-spelt atomy. The 
latter is but an old form of atom. Thus Shake- 
spere of Queen Mab :— 

“ Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses, as they be asleep.” 
The former word is but a shortened form of 
anatomy. “An anatomy” was a skeleton. Thus 
Constance, in King John :— 
“Then with a passion I would shake the world, 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy.” 
Hence anatomy is used for a thin, meagre person. 
So Shakespere :— 


But to speak of a man as “an anatomy” is to 
sin against the rule of natural parsimony. We, 
therefore, in our country talk, drop the second an, 
and call the man “an atomy.” ARCHDEACON. 


Apsecrives Prvratizep ix (6 &. 
v. 205, 251, 294, 495).—In a certain way they are 

luralized now in Scottish. A few years ago I 

new an Ayrshire gardener who did it in some 
cases when the substantive was understood, ¢, 9. 
“Eh ! but your peaches are but backward! Mines 
are doing fine the year ; I’ve severals 2 

H. J. Movts. 


Weymouth. 
The following example may prove of interest to 
Dr. Nicnotson:— 


“ And hard by it standeth upon the heigth of the hill, 
the onely Church they haue where the monkes aliens 
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had in times past a cell founded by Roger of Poictiers.” 
—Camden’s Britannia, p. 754 (1610). 
It may be worth while also to direct attention to 
“lords appellants” in King Richard ITI., IV. i. 
104, though some may be inclined to regard the 
latter word as a noun in apposition to “ lords.” 

F. Terry. 


Tue Lecat Gown (6™ S. vy. 425; vi. 38).— 
E. BR. P. is not well informed as to the gown worn 
by the junior bar ‘in the halls of the Inner and 
Middle Temple. The same gown is worn in hall 
asin court. I believe this is not so at Lincoln’s 
Inn, of which society E. R. P. is probably a 
member. Fuimvs. 


Fintan Arrection oF THE Stork (6" S. v. 


186, 433) —There is still probably an earlier Greek | ¢, 


reference to the filial affection of the stork than 
that of Aristotle which Mr. F. C. Birxseck 
Terry mentions, Among the Aisopian fables 
there is one in which the stork who was caught 
among the cranes remonstrates with the farmer 
and pleads for his life, saying, meAapyds cit, 
(Gov, ds Tov TaTépa Kai 
dovletw (Fabule Alsopice, 100, p. 50, Lips., 
Teubn., 1852), which the versifier rius renders 
in later times as :— 
meAapyds 
Tov Tarépa Kal voonActw. 
Anthol. Lyric., p. 228, Lips., Teubn., 1868. 

St. Basil (Hexaém., hom. viii. t. i. p. 75) has a 
notice of the piety of the stork in the case of its 
aged parent, from which he says that the word 
avtimeAdpywors is derived. St. Ambrose follows 
him in his work with the same title (Hez., lib. v. 
¢. xvi. sec. 55, t. i. p. 71, Par., 1836). Both treat 
the story as true. Ep. MarsHAL. 


Tue “Apeste Finetes” (4% §. xi. 75, 219; 
5" §. xi, 265, 298, 331, 372, 418 ; xii. 173, 357, 
457; 6 S. i. 85, 141, 160, 224 ; ii. 434, 487; iii. 
49, 410 ; iv. 111; vi. 18)—In the Catholic Fire- 
side, new series, vol. iv., No. 3, p. 32, March, 
1882, in a biographical notice of Vincent Novello, 
formerly organist of the Portuguese Chapel, the 
writer, Mr. C. W. Christall, says :— 

“The well known Adeste Fideles was first sung here ; 


and the Duke of Leeds, imagining it to be peculiar to | pier 


the Portuguese service, introduced it at the Concerts of 
Ancient Music, of which he was patron, under the title of 
the ‘ Portuzuese Hymn,’ and by this name it bas acquired, 
and still retains, a great and deserved popularity among 
Protestants. But it is, in fact, the composition of an 
Englishman named John Reading; and Novello’s un- 
equalled arrangement of it has a world-wide renown.” 


W. H. L. 
Tom Brown (6 §. i. 133, 316, 337; ii. 158, 
210, 228; iii. 117; iv. 138).—The literary device 
for which Addison credits Brown deserves notice. 


Tt would seem that it was he who introduced the | March 


practice of employing suggestive letters of a 
person’s name for satirical purposes. In the 
Spectator, No. 567, which discusses the ‘‘ Potency 
of Mystery and Innuendo,” this paragraph occurs: 
**Some of our authors, indeed, when they would be 
more satirical than ordinary, omit only the vowels of a 
great man’s name, and fall most unmercifully upon all 
the consonants. This way of writing was first of all in- 
troduced by T—m Br—wn, of facetious memury, who, 
after having gutted a proper name of all its intermediate 
vowels, used to plant it in his works, and make as free 
with it as he pleased, without any danger of the statute.’ 
Tuomas Barne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Assumep Porrrarr or Caatrerton (5 §. 
vi. 60 ; 6 S. iv. 108).—Etsua is informed that, 
whether or not the frontispiece to Dix’s Life of 
was suppressed, the plate was not 
destroyed. It must have been sold, for pulls from 
it (probably retouched) were on sale not long ago, 
one of which I purchased for the sum of three 
shillings. Cc. M. 

Athenzum Club. 


“ PouRING OIL ON TROUBLED waTeRS” (6% S. 
iii. 69, 252, 298 ; iv. 174).—This subject, both in 
its literal and metaphorical sense, has been the 
subject of remark from time to time in “N. & Q.” 
The Daily News, in a leading article (March 2, 
1882), points out how the “figure of speech, for it 
has hitherto been little else, was turned into a 
literal fact. Oil was poured on the waves at Peter- 
head with the result of calming the fair way at the 
harbour’s mouth, so that a small boat could enter 
in a storm.” The details of the occurrence which 
gives rise to this observation are given in the same 
paper. Ep. 


From Hexham Herald, Feb. 25, 1882:— 

“The Use of Oil at Sea.—On Sunday morning there 
was a very high tide at Berwick, and a heavy sea pre- 
vailed all day. In the afternoon two steam-tugs, the 
Juno and Jupiter, of Grangemouth, which had one of 
the Tyne Commissioners’ dredgers and three lighters in 
tow, put in for shelter. In consequence of the large 
breakers on the bar, this was a work of extreme difficulty. 
A boat belonging to the dredger was filled with water 
and stove in, men on board the dredger poured oil 
overboard to allay the waves, and this had the desired 
effect, as all the vessels got safely into port. Their 
progress was watched by a great crowd of people on the 


J. B. Witsox, M.A. 


A practical illustration of this proverb was 
made on March 1 at Peterhead. Through the 
means of an apparatus invented by Mr. Shields 
large quantities of oil were pumped out on to the 
sea at the entrance of the north harbour. The result 
is reported to have been fairly successful. Readers 
of “N. & Q.” who may wish to learn fuller parti- 
culars of this experiment will find a long account 
of it in the Peterhead Sentinel and Buchan — 

8. 
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“Cumere” (6 v. 268, 454). —This word 
does not occur as the name of a primitive eccle- 
siastical vestment, and so it may perhaps not be 
an ancient word. If, however, its origin be, like 
the root of so many common words, “ very far off,” 
the question is, Which is the more probable deri- 
vation ? The Italian and Spanish cimara (zimarra), 
gamdrra, may be the originals ; or these may run 
up into an Arabic root khimar ; or they may repre- 
sent a Greek word yeas, a winter garment 
(xetpépios, wintry); but it would seem that the 
first syllable is soft, and that the robe itself is a 
warm one. It was probably to it that the word 
“surplice” (super-pellicewm) refers as an under 
garment.. That it points to a time “ when eccle- 
siastics were content with a sheepskin or a goat- 
skin as the chief part of their attire” I cannot see. 
Some holy men did go about “in sheepskins and 
goatskins” (Heb. xi. 37); but they were not eccle- 
siastics, nor, I think, was St. Antony, the monk ; 
and in his day certainly, and earlier, ecclesiastics 
wore vestments which were not sheepskins, The 
word may have come through Spain and Italy from 
the Arabs, together with its soft sound of the first 

Hable. If we attend to the spelling only, 
the Hebrew “95 (ch'm’r) means to convolve, 
contract, tighten (Gen. xliii. 30), and so a net, an 
arched roof; from which come xapdpa, an arch, 
a covered waggon, and the Latin camera, &. But 
perhaps (z'm'r), wool, a woollen garment 
(Lev. xiii. 47), for which the Syriac is gh'm’ra, 
may have the best claim to be the original word. 

he editor of a daily paper recently announced 
in a leader, that Bishop Hooper was burnt “ be- 
cause he would not wear the vestments” ! 
W. F. Honsoy. 
Woodleye, Cove, Farnborough. 


Tue Lecenp or tue Isis (6 S. vi. 48).—Of 
the ibis as a devourer of serpents there are several 
notices in ancient writers. Herodotus, ii. 75, says, 
“In spring-time the winged serpents come flying 
from Arabia towards Egypt, but are met by the 
birds called ibises, who will not let them pass 
through but destroy them.” So Juvenal, xv. 3, 
- of “ Saturam serpentibus ibin.” Cf. Cicero, 

Ye Nat. Deorum, i. 101, “Ibes maximam vim 
serpentium conficiunt”; and similar allusions in 
Pliny, Allian, and Strabo. I cannot find any 
note of a connexion between the ibis and the 
tortoise; but as the bird was sacred to Thoth, 
the Egyptian Hermes, and the tortoise was sacred 
to the latter god (according to the well-known legend 
of his invention of the lyre), the said connexion 
may possibly be traceable from that circumstance. 

C. S. Jerram. 


Matore tHe Srratrorp Bust oF 
Smakspeare (6" S. vi. 9).—Though unable to give 
full information concerning this act of vandalism, 
yet its perpetration occurred in 1793. In a letter 


from Edmond Malone to Thomas Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, dated Sept. 21, 1793, occurring in a 
bound volume of correspondence, now in the 
Bodleian Library, and purchased by it in 1851 for 
12/. 10s., he mentions having recently paid a visit 
to Stratford-upon-Avon. It is stated that on the 
occasion of the visit he examined there and at 
Worcester “no less than three thousand papers 
and parchments” connected with Shakspere and 
his family. It seems very prdébable that during 
the visit he not only made these researches but 
gave orders for the painting in white of the bust 
of Shakspere in the chancel of Stratford church, 
which gave rise to the well-known caustic epigram, 
The above mentioned letter was printed by me in 
a little Life of Bishop Percy, prefixed to the MS. 
folio, published in 1867. The volume from which 
it was extracted contains fifty-two letters, all of 
them, with two or three exceptions, addressed by 
Malone to Percy. Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Name or James Berore 1258 (6" §. iy, 
308, 354, 374, 393, 476 ; v. 257).—I can, perhaps, 
help Mr. Jonnston in one respect. Our family 
arms have, as far as I am aware, always been, 
Argent, two bars counterembattled gules; and con- 
sequently different from those of Sir Walter James, 

N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Let Me LIGHT MY PIPE AT YOUR LADYSHIP'S 
” (6 iv. 347; v. 16, 176).—The follow- 
ing passage may be added as an illustration :— 

“ Mer. Your cheeks are Cupid's baths, wherein he 
uses to steep himself in milk and nectar: he does light 
all his torches at your eyes, and instructs you how to 
shoot and wound with their beams.”—Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia's Revels, v. ii. 


Cardiff. 


F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“ Correpr. Varrot.” (6% S, vi. 9).—Carried off 
by the small-pox (variola). J. T. F. 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Avrnors or Quorations Waytep (5 8. i. 
“Una salus sanis, nullam potare salutem ; 
Non est in pota vera salute salus.” 
“ Insana sanitas, 
Quo tibi potarum plus est in ventre salutum ; 
Hoc minus, epotis hisce, salutis habes. 
Contingant utinam tales tibi mille salutes ; 
Non equidem invideo ; mi satis una salus. 
na canis nullam potare salutem ; 
Non est in pota vera salute salus.” - 
Epigrammata Selecta, Rome, Typis Ignatii de 
Lazzeris, p. 98, 1670. 
Ep. MarsHALt. 


(6% 8. vi. 29.) 
“ Fons et origo malorum.” : 
No reference has been given for this, There is similar 
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phrase in Florus, Hist. Rom., iii. 6, 12: “Ipse Pom- 
peius in originem funtemque belli Cilicivm versus est.” 
Ep. MaRsHALL, 


Avrnors or Booxs Waytep (6 vi. 49):— 

Nut and Diwan in Mouseland: Dhuan with Tee, To 
and Tum, by C. D. B., was published in 1852 by Messrs, 
Longmans & Co., and Mr. Adam Holden, bookseller, 
Exeter. Mr. Holden is still in business at Liverpool, 
and Ma. Fowke might be able to get the author's name 
from him. Wa. H, Peer. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Monumenta Franciscana. Being a further Collection of 
Original Documents 2 the Franciscan Order 
in England. Vol. LL. ited by Richard Howlett, of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, for the Master 
of the Rolls. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tux volume before us, edited by Mr. Howlett, professes 

to be a continuation of the memorable Monumenta 

Franciscana, which the late Mr. Brewer edited for this 

game series just twenty-four years ago. That publica- 

tion may, without exaggeration, be said to have con- 
stituted an epoch in English historical literature. The 
unique character of the documents then first made 
known, and the masterly introduction which directed 
attention to their value, at once compelled us all to 
reconsider our old views regarding the mendicant orders, 
and shed a new light upon our previous knowledge of the 
thirteenth century. Since Mr. Brewer's book appeared 
it has often been said that there must be more materials of 
the same kind somewhere, but unfortunately no one has 
been able to find them. When it was announced that 
Mr. Howlett was actually engaged upon a new fasci- 
culus of Franci d ts, inquirers were curious 
to learn what the nature of the fresh discoveries was 
likely to prove. Their expectations have been sadly dis- 
appointed, and from the very meagre assemblage of 
documents which Mr. Howlett has produced, it is diffi- 
cult to say what they have gained. The volume con- 
tains barely 300 pages, all told; and of these 150 are 
occupied with a reprint of the Chronicle of the Grey 

Friars, edited for the Camden Society by no less a person 

than Mr. J. Gough Nichols thirty years ago; and twenty- 

three more are nothing but a reproduction of the eame 
number of pages of Eccleston’s history, De Adventu 

Minorum, which Mr. Brewer printed in 1856. In the 

former of these reprints the additional matter would 

hardly fill five pages; in the latter the variants ex- 
hibited would not take five lines. The rest of the volume 

is made up of some curious documents bearing on a 

dispute between the Franciscans and the Monks of 

Westminster in 1290: a fifteenth century English trans- 

lation of the Rule of St. Francis, of no great value; the 

Statutes of the Observants put forth at a general chapter 

of the order held at Barcelona in 1451; and an Obituary 

Record of the Franciscan Convent of Aberdeen of the 

sixteenth century. This, with an appendix of mis- 

cellaneous ecraps more or less connected with the 

Franciscan friars in England and Ireland, completes 

this collection, published, be it remembered, in the only 

series of historical works which England now can 
point to as a national literary undertaking. 

For the introduction, it is written with evident care 
and with much a of style. Mr. Howlett has tried 
his best to make the most of his materials, but the 
poverty of those materials is obvious. The most sur- 
prising part of the book, however, is the glossary at the 


end. It is almost incredible that any editor of the 
Rolls Series should think it necessary to explain to his 
readers that an»watim means “‘ yearly’; that auxilium 
means “an aid”; that cantor means “a chanter”; finis, 
“a fine"; septimana, “‘a week"; and last, not 
corda, “a rope or cord,” 


Vice Versi; or, a Lesson to Fathers. By F. Anstey. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) : 

Tals is a thoroughly laughable book ; and in days when 
most authors, like the poet of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
verses, seem to,shrink from “writing as funny as they 
can,” it richly deserves the exceptional welcome due to 
an exceptional effort. If to invent such a fable as will 
at every step bring the hero into utterly incongruous 
positions be, as critics affirm, the true secret of success 
in humorous fiction, then the inventor of Vice Versd has 
fully succeeded. It is true that his premises savour a 
little of the Bab Ballads and similar extravagances; 
but once grant them, and it is impossible not to lau 
from beginning to end of bis volume. A portly, puffy, 
pompous, purse-proud “ Merchant of Colonial produce,” 
who, by the action of a mysterious Garuda stone, changes 
his form without altering bis identity, and goes to school 
instead of his own son, who, on the other hand, carries 
his gluttonies, his idleness, and his love for toffee and 
riddles into his father’s decorous City office—here is cer- 
— @ situation which cannot fail of the most moving 
accidents. And it certainly does not fail, From the 
moment when the unfortunate Mr. Bultitude, disguised 
in an Eton jacket and round collar, departs, against his 
will, for Dr. Grimstone’s academy at Rodwell Regis until 
he runs away a week afterwards and manages to recover 
his old external envelope, the reader is kept in a con- 
tinual chuckle. We have no intention of telling how the 
unfortunate gentleman “pays in his person” for the 
errors, the escapades, and even the miscellaneous attach- 
ments of his misguided son, nor what a revolution that 
son manages to effect in his father’s business; for these 
things we refer the curious to the book itself. We know 
nothing of Mr. Anstey; we never even heard his name 
before ; but if this be his first attempt, then we trust, for 
the sake of those of us who, like ourselves, are too weary 
for philosophical fictions and metaphysical. romances, 
that he will decide as soon as possible to put his pen to 
paper again with the “‘unambitious and frivolous aim” 
of merely amusing hia readers. 


Ludwig Pfyffer und seine Zeit. Von Dr. A. Ph. v. 
Segesser, Band {!. (Bern, Wyss.) 
Tue second volume of Dr. v. Segesser’s book scarcely 
yields in interest to the first. That was chiefly con- 
cerned with tracing the military career of the hero as 
leader of the Swiss mercenaries in the early French 
wars of the Reformation period (1562-1570). The 
present instalment presents him rather in the cha- 
racter of the chief of the Roman reaction in his 
native Luzern, and in the Swiss Confederation generally. 
It extends from 1571 (the peace of Saint Germain) to 
the union with France in 1582, and treats of genera} 
European history during that period from the unusual 
standpoint of a Swiss reactionary. A very interesting 
section is that on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 
which (agreeably to the position of Dr. v. Segesser as 
a moderate Romanist) the political motives which led to 
it are strongly insisted on. The criticism of recent 
writers is acute, and altogether the author succeeds in 
making us realize that strange position of the Huguenots 
as religious reformers and feudal nobles which wasa chief 
cause of the failure of the Reformation in France. The 
interesting relations of Bern with Savoy are also well 
worked out. It is scarcely possible to study the 
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European struggles of the latter part of the sixteenth 
century better than when looking at them from the 
point of view of a state nominally neutral yet divided 
against itself internally, and affording aid to each party 
beyond its own boundaries. Every event in the general 
struggle has a reflex action on the course of events in 
the Confederation. The concluding part of Pfyffer's life, 

to his death in 1594, will form the subject of the 
third and final volume. As it will take in the Golden or 
Borromean League of 1586, it may be expected to be 
even more interesting than its predecessors in showing 
the working of the great reaction under the inflyence 
of the sainted Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, 
and the stereotyping of the unhappy religious division 
of the Confederation which was manifested in recent 
days by the short war of the Sonderbund in 1847. 


A Selection of Cases from the State Trials. By J. Willis 
Bund. Vol. Il. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Mr. Wiiuts Burp’s second volume of State Trials con- 

tains the trials for treason in the first twenty-one years 

of the reign of Charles II. The law of treason is, from 

the point of view of constitutional history, the most im- 

a branch of criminal law, and the period covered 

u this volume is the most interesting in its progress. 
r. Willis Bund prefaces the volume, which is divided 

into two parts. with an introduction, in which he main- 

tains two startling theories. In the first place, he states 
that the administration of justice in the reign of 

Charles Il. was better than it had ever been before; 

and, in the second place, he endeavours to defend the 

character of Chief Justice Scroggs against the attacks 
which have made him a byword for judicial infamy. 

Every impartial student of history should read what 

Mr. Willis Bund has to say upon a period of which 

Macaulay's brilliancy has possibly given a false im- 

pression. 

Old Norse Fairy Tales, gathered from the Swedish Folk. 
By George Stephens and H. Cavallius. With LIllus- 
trations by E. Lundgren. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tue excellent collection of Svenska Folk-Sagor och 

Acfventyr, published at Stockholm in 1844 by G. 0. 

Hyltén-Cavallius and George Stephens, contained thirty- 

five tales, accompanied by many valuable notes. Mr 

Alberg has translated ten of these tales, and has pro- 

duced a volume which may be recommended as a story- 

book for children, especially as it is gracefully and 
quaintly illustrated. It must not, of course, be regarded 
as anything like an English equivalent for the Swedish 
original. That was a work fitted for the scholar’s study ; 

Mr. Alberg’s pretty little volume is apparently intended 

chiefly for the nursery. An interesting incident in one 

of the stories is the discovery by a cowherd of “a tiny 
little pair of shoes of the purest glass,’ which turn out 


+to be the property of a fairy. This might be looked 


upon as a confirmation of the legend of Cinderella, so 
far as the material of which her slippers were made is 
concerned, But the tale in which it occurs offers sus- 
picious signs of literary manipulation. 


Catholicon Anglicum: an English-Latin Wordbook, 
dated 1843. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Sidney J. H. Herrtage. With a Preface by Henry 
B, Wheatley, F.S.A. 

AMilfric's Lives of Saints: being a Set of Sermons on 
Saints’ Days formerly Observed by the English Church. 
Edited, from Cotton MS. Julius E. VII., and other 
MSS., by Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

We congratulate the Early English Text Society on 

these two important additions to the “ Extra Series” 

of their publications; we may also congratulate such of 
the members of the former Zilfric Society as may wish 


to complete their set of Ailfric’s works by securing the 
edition before us on the fact that the Anglo-Saxon Lives 
of Saints, which may be regarded, as Mr. Wheatley well 
remarks, as forming a third series of Aifric’s Homilies, 
is made a part of the “ Extra Series” of the Society's 
publications. It is yery gratifying to find that the Earl 
English Text Society still continues as active and ri 
in good works as when it was originally started—now 
nearly twenty years ago. 


Cluimants to Royalty. By John H. Ingram. (Bogue.) 
Ma. IncraM may be congratulated on having selected 
very curious chapter out of the extensive history of 

pular delusions for the subject of his present book; 
bat he bas scarcely done justice to his subject or to 
himself. The notices of the forty or fifty pretenders 
are briefly and pleasantly told; but there is an absence 
of any references to the authorities on which his state- 
ments are based which deprives his work of much of 
its interest, and prevents readers from pursuing their 
investigations on any points on which they might be 
desirous of fuller information. And why does he drag 
in the name of poor Mrs. Ryves, who ay inherited the 
forged documents by which the original manufacturer 
of those forgeries, her mother, Mrs. Serres,fsought to 
— her title to be the Princess Olive of Cumber- 


Unper the title The Ancient Manuscripts of the New 
Testament for English Readers, the Rev. F. T. Bassett 
will shortly issue a translation of the five earliest MSS. 
of the New Testament. The work will be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

THE new number of the Antiquarian Magazine and 
B.bliographer will contain, among other articles, one on 
* The Cromwells of Putney.” 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. F. C.—The reference is to Mrs. Margaret Roper, 
daughter of Sir Thomas More, who obtained possession 
of her father’s head, after it had been exposed for a 
fortnight on London Bridge. She preserved it in 
leaden case until her own death, when she had directed 
that it should be placed within her arms, and so buried 
with her. See “N. & Q.,” 6% 8. ii. 470. 

James Hooper (“Pun- provoking thyme”).— The 
“ specific reason for the singular attribution” is no doubt 
the similarity in sound to “ time.” 

M. A. Sr1z.—The title of Shirley's play is The Game- 
ster, and it was printed in 1637. Apply to some 
bookseller for a copy. 

Br. N.—On full consideration of the subject of the 
paper, we thought exception might be taken to it. 

Grorce Ouiver (“Fifth Monarchy Men”). —See 
Townsend's Manual of Dates, ed. 1877. 

M. Herrernan.—The eagle is the symbol of St. John. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements ani 


Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1882, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d. WILL, BE READY ON SATURDAY NEXT, AUGUST 5. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free, will be ready on the same day. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


FIFTH SERIES 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 


(Two Vols. in each Year.) 


*,* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street; Strand, W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (6m 8. VI, Jour 29, 8, 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 
REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every new English Novel. 
REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS yw Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
Science, an 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is so conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


J04N C.F C18, at No. Screet, Strand, W. 
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